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" TS7o  longer  do  I call  you  servants  ♦ . . but  I have  calledyou  friends 
(John  15:15)/  ...  our  being  friends  is  conditional  upon  the  love 
for  one  another . . . you  can't  be  a friend  automatically . You  can't 
be  a friend  by  saying  that  you  are  a friend . You  can  only  be  a 
friend  if  your  life  shows  that  love . ...  then  you  will  be  my 
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“The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has 
become  the  cornerstone . 

This  is  the  Lord’s  doing . It  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes . 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made . 

We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it 

Psalm  118:  22-24 

It  was  October  16,  1990,  a San-Francisco-brilliant 
day  — the  bay  aquamarine  inlay  curved  around 
shorelines.  I was  walking  on  the  Embarcadero,  joyous 
in  the  ambience  of  our  late  summer  when  I passed  a 
row  of  newspaper  vending  machines,  the  kind  one 
gives  quarters  before  they  yield  their  contents.  The 
first  headline  arrested  me:  “Gorbachev  Gets  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  For  Foreign  Policy  Achievements.”  How 
has  this  turning  toward  peace  happened  in  Eastern 
Europe? 

Bravo  Gorbachev!  Bravo  Nobel  Committee! 
Great  thanksgivings! 

In  the  next  machine  another  newspaper,  another 
headline:  “Leonard  Bernstein  Dies.”  A sudden 
sadness  that  such  genius  will  no  longer  dance  on 
podiums  all  over  the  world,  but  deepest  appreciation 
not  only  for  Bernstein’s  musical  gifts  given  so 
prodigiously  in  his  lifetime  but  also  for  his  well- 
developed  humanity  and  caring  — his  actions  on 
behalf  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  ’60s  and  his  public  stand 
against  the  Vietnam  War  as  well  as  his  most  recent 
activities  for  those  who  have  AIDS. 

In  the  world’s  history  our  century,  an  era  of 
unprecedented  darkness  and  destruction,  has  also 
shaped  a Gorbachev  and  a Bernstein.  Accept  both 
light  and  darkness,  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God. 
Each  has  its  own  hidden  purposes  which  are  some- 
times revealed  in  part. 

As  I drove  from  the  bay  to  the  oceanffont  across 
town  where  I live,  I had  time  to  reflect  further  on  the 
significance  of  all  the  accelerated  political  break- 
throughs around  the  globe  during  the  past  few  years 
which  are  the  fruit  of  uncountable  seeds  sown  for 
peace  by  peacemakers  of  every  era,  every  country. 

Not  only  by  those  noted  in  the  world  for  their 
courageous  acts  but  also  by  all  the  marginalized 


persons  unnamed,  unknown  whose  lives  were  laid 
down  for  others  to  create  a more  just  and  more 
peaceful  reality  for  the  earth,  for  all.  The  longings  of 
the  world’s  people  for  survival  in  a nuclear  age  and 
the  imperative  need  to  awaken  from  the  delusions  of 
war  are  toppling  many  in  places  of  power  who  have 
abused  their  powers. 

Now  I perceive  in  a different  light  the  prophecy  of 
Psalm  118  quoted  above  in  which  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  one  who  teachers  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
the  one  rejected  by  the  world  which  did  not  recognize 
his  light  — this  “stone”  is  a living  metaphor.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  edifice  of  peace,  of  life  itself  in  its 
truest  reality.  This  Christ-mind  lives  in  all  persons 
everywhere,  in  all  times,  albeit  in  some  unrealized. 
But  it  is  most  fully  realized  by  those  who  will  turn 
away  from  warring  on  any  level  and  become  (embody) 
peace.  These  living  embodiments  of  peace  (these 
“stones”)  are  the  true  daughters  and  sons  of  God, 
wherever  they  arise,  just  as  the  Beatitudes  define  them 
(Matthew  5:9). 

Indeed,  “This  is  the  Lord’s  doing.  It  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made.  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.” 

Shirley  Ruth 


John  Cor r,  John  Conner  and  Nani  Paape  at  NPYM. 
Photo  by  Norman  Pasche. 
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Servanthood  and  Friendship 

by  John  Punshon,  Quaker  Studies  Tutor  at 
Woodbrooke  College , England 

The  topic  which  I’ve  been  asked  to  speak  about  is 
obviously  a very  wide  one.  When  considering  what 
the  expectations  of  Friends  about  this  topic  might  be, 

I decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
every  aspect  of  servanthood  and  friendship.  I should 
therefore  choose  three  or  four  aspects  of  the  subject 
and  talk  about  those.  So  I want  to  say  something 
about  myself  in  order  to  introduce  myself  as  your 
Friend  in  Residence,  and  then  talk  about  my  under- 
standing of  friends,  move  on  from  that  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  passage  from  John’s  gospel  which  we  had 
in  the  letter  of  invitation  to  come  here  to  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  finally  to  draw  some  conclusions  from 
the  Quaker  tradition. 

I begin,  in  part  with  myself,  but  really  with  a 
reflection  on  the  world  of  my  own  experience.  The 
Second  World  War  caught  up  with  me  when  I was 
five  years  of  age,  and  like  many  other  children  at  that 
time,  I was  sent  out  of  the  city  to  escape  the  bombing. 
An  uncle  of  mine  was  a conscientious  objector 
working  on  a farm,  in  Devonshire  on  the  edge  of 
Dartmoor,  and  he  invited  my  grandparents  to  live 
with  him.  My  grandfather  joined  him,  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  in  due  course  when  my  father  went  in  the 
army,  my  mother  and  I went  down  there  as  well.  So  I 
grew  up  in  the  country  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  England  at  a very 
impressionable  age.  I find  that  I have  interpreted 
much  of  my  subsequent  experience  in  terms  of  those 
six  impressionable  years.  Without  realizing  it,  I was 
doing  a great  deal  of  learning  at  a subconscious,  or 
perhaps  an  unconscious,  level.  Much  of  that  learning 
was  about  nature,  as  you  would  imagine  from  living  on 
a farm.  And  I suspect  that  those  of  you  who  might 
also  have  grown  up  in  the  country  will  share  some- 
thing of  the  experience  that  I am  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  now. 

I had  a sense  that  nature  was  regular  and  orderly, 
and  therefore  that  life  should  be  regular  and  orderly.  I 
learned  that  on  farms  you  can’t  rush  time;  you  have  to 
wait  for  things  to  happen  when  they  are  ready  to 
happen,  and  the  cultivation  of  patience  is  a very 


important  part  of  that  experience.  I learned  also  that 
farms  don’t  run  themselves.  They  call  the  best  out  of 
you,  and  one  of  the  things  they  call  out  of  you  is  the 
ability  to  work  hard,  and  that  hard  work  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  way  of  life.  And  lastly,  I learned  that  a 
farm  is  not  something  you  enjoy,  so  much  as  some- 
thing that  you  serve.  It’s  in  a sense  your  creation,  but 
you  are  the  servant  of  it.  So  that  the  farm  itself 
became,  as  it  were,  a symbol  — first  of  all  for  nature 
and  the  world  of  growth,  and  secondly  for  life.  And  I 
want  to  look  at  the  consequences  of  those  lessons  as 
we  go  along. 

These  unconscious,  or  subconscious,  lessons  began 
to  emerge  some  time  after  I left  the  university.  I 
studied  at  Oxford  in  the  1950s,  a time  where  one 
particular  philosophical  school  was  an  orthodoxy,  and 
you  were  discouraged  from  thinking  outside  it.  One  of 
the  things  that  I was  never  taught,  but  was  given  to 
understand,  was  that  philosophy  began  with  the  death 
of  Descartes  in  1650.  Nothing  worth  thinking  about 
or  worth  reading  about  had  been  produced  before  that 
time.  You  could,  perhaps,  go  back  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  in  between,  European  culture  was 
moribund.  On  one  beautiful  holiday  soon  after  I had 
graduated,  I visited  both  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris 
and  also  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres,  the  most  beautiful 
Gothic  building  in  the  world,  I think  it’s  fair  to  say. 
And  I began  to  think  what  intelligence  created  this 
beauty?  Also  when  I served  my  articles  as  a law  clerk 
in  London,  just  around  the  comer  from  the  British 
Museum  to  which  I would  go  at  lunch  time.  I became 
acquainted  with  the  medieval  manuscripts  and  the 
ivories,  the  delicate  statues,  the  illuminated  books. 
Once  more  I found  myself  thinking,  what  kind  of 
intelligence  produced  these  things?  So  I thought  I’d 
better  find  out  something  about  the  thought  and  the 
culture  which  lay  behind  what  appeared  to  me  as 
things  of  extreme  beauty. 

I began  to  explore  the  Middle  Ages  and  started  to 
use  the  word  medieval  not  as  a term  of  abuse  but  as  a 
term  of  praise.  That  contained  a great  revelation, 
because  I suddenly  realized  that  what  I had  been 
taught  at  the  university  was  not  knowledge  but  the 
conventional  wisdom.  And  I was  able  to  separate  out 
in  my  mind  the  truth  that  I could  find  out  for  myself 
and  the  truth  that  others  were  trying  to  impose  on 
me.  I studied  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
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began  to  see  that  there  was  a way  of  looking  at  the 
world  which  claimed  that  it  had  purpose,  that  those 
purposes  imply  some  kind  of  guidance,  that  as  human 
beings  we  are  guided,  and  that  the  guidance  we 
receive  does  not  lead  us  into  confusion,  but  into 
clarity.  These  are  some  of  the  values  which  people 
are  beginning  to  talk  about  again,  particularly  under 
the  rubric  of  “Creation-centered  Spirituality” 
encouraged  by  visionary  thinkers  like  Matthew  Fox. 
What  I had  experienced  in  my  childhood,  although  I 
didn’t  know  it,  was  a creation-centered  spirituality. 

This  way  of  looking  at  our  experience  discerns 
certain  stages.  There  is  the  positive  way,  and  this  was 
my  childhood,  full  of  joy  and  acceptance  and  glory. 
And  then  there  is  the  negative  way.  What  I discov- 
ered as  I matured  was  that  there  were  blockages  in  my 
life;  that  there  was  self-centeredness;  that  my 
perceptions  were  warped,  and  that  somehow  I needed 
to  be  straightened  out.  This  negative  way  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  lives  which  leads  to  creation  and 
in  which  the  new  comes  out  of  the  old.  The  negative 
way  is  a birthing  kind  of  way.  From  our  first  experi- 
ence and  from  our  negative  experience,  there  issues 
creative  experience.  Since  most  things  in  life  are 
circular,  we  come  back  to  the  joy  and  acceptance  with 
which  we  began,  but  on  a higher  plane.  There  is  a 
recapitulation  and  an  assent  in  life.  My  anti- 
university exploration  of  the  Middle  Ages  allows  me 


to  see  its  wisdom  as  an  old  wisdom  in  our  tradition. 
We  get  it  from  the  great  philosophers  of  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  centuries  and  it  goes  back  very  deeply  into 
the  thought  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks.  Further- 
more, it  leads  me  to  assess  that  the  spirituality  of 
creation  is  allowing  us  to  recover  a very  important 
part  of  our  heritage  which  has  been  glossed  over  in 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  important 
thing  about  it  is  that  reality  is  greater  than  the  here 
and  now.  And  a very  important  part  of  reality  is  the 
potential  that  we  and  all  living  things  have.  Potenti- 
ality is  as  important  a dimension  of  our  lives  as 
actuality. 


Now  what  I have  to  say  about  both  friendship  and 
the  Gospel  of  John,  rests  on  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
world.  That  friendship,  so  to  speak,  has  an  existence 
waiting  to  happen,  and  that  the  friendships  that  we 
make  in  life  are  in  some  senses  there  all  along,  waiting 
for  us  to  grow  into  them.  I think  of  friendship  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  relation  as  in  terms  of  growth  into 
potential.  In  Quaker  terminology,  this  means  seeing 
the  world  in  the  Light,  seeing  the  world  as  it  might 
be,  seeing  the  world  as  it  is  becoming,  seeing  the 
world  in  God’s  eyes,  rather  than  the  limited  eyes  that 
we  might  have  in  the  here  and  now.  Therefore  when 
I talk  about  friendship,  that’s  the  basis  from  which  I’m 
speaking. 

What  can  I say  to  give  some  practical  substance  to 
these  rather  philosophical  generalizations  that  I’ve 
made?  Well,  I think  by  introducing  you  to  five  of  my 
own  friends.  First  is  Jane.  Her  surname  was  Cattell- 
Jones.  She  was  my  English  teacher  at  school,  and  we 
called  her  Katy  Bones,  because  ‘Cattell-Jones’  cries 
out  for  some  kind  of  lampooning.  She  was  an  elderly 
Welsh  lady.  (Apart  from  coal,  teachers  are  the 
greatest  export  of  the  Welsh  nation.  If  you  know 
anything  about  Britain,  you’ll  know  the  truth  of  that.) 
She  was  a widow,  and  had  also  lost  her  only  son  who 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  while  sheltered  under  a 
tree  during  a thunderstorm.  She  had  great 
tragedy  in  her  life,  but  she  lived  on  through  her 


pupils,  not  in  a demanding  way,  but  by  encouraging 
them,  showing  them  things  that  they  didn’t  know, 
taking  them  to  the  theater  and  to  concerts  in  London, 
opening  their  eyes  to  a world  that  perhaps  might 
otherwise  have  been  beyond  them.  She  was  my 
teacher,  but  when  I left  school  I kept  up  with  her  and 
she  became  my  friend.  I learned  from  her  that  it’s 
important  to  encourage  other  people  in  their  way  and 
not  your  way.  That  was  a very  important  lesson. 

The  next  one  of  my  friends  is  Jack  Thompson  who 
married  my  Aunt  Pat  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Jack  came 
from  the  Shankill  Road  in  Belfast  and,  as  he  said, 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Friendship:  continued  from  page  45) 
joined  the  army  for  a pair  of  boots  in  1935.  He 
actually  fought  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India 
against  the  Pathans.  He  was  in  the  Airborne  Division 
and  was  dropped  into  Europe  on  D-Day  in  1945.  Two 
years  ago,  he  took  his  own  life  because  he  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  cancer.  But  the  reason  he 
took  his  life  was  not  to  avoid  his  own  suffering;  it  was 
so  that  my  aunt  and  cousins  should  not  see  him  suffer 
and  therefore  suffer  themselves,  an  act  of  very  great 
bravery.  Appropriate  that  he  was  a professional 
soldier  early  in  his  life,  but  there  it  is.  Courage  is 
what  I learned  from  him.  He  was  a constant  inspira- 
tion. He  never  knew  that  he  was  one  of  my  closest 
friends. 

And  then  there’s  my  friend  Nial  with  whom  I and 
others  were  discussing  how  we  could  help  at  the  time 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in  1956.  We  had  a 
meeting  in  the  college  where  I was  studying  and 
everyone  was  making  bright  and  impractical  sugges- 
tions when  Nial  said,  “You’re  starting  at  the  wrong 
end.  What  you  must  do  is  to  say,  what  can  we  do  to 
heal  the  sick  and  to  feed  the  hungry?  Ask  yourself 
that  question,  then  you’ll  know  what,  practically,  to 
do  about  helping  the  refugees.”  He  had  a gift  of 
seeing  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  getting  at  the 
kernel,  what  lies  behind  things.  I’ve  known  Nial  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  in  my  own  life  I know  I have 
tried  to  live  out  that  kind  of  insight.  Before  I got  to 
know  him  I never  dreamed  of  that  kind  of  approach  to 
things.  It  was  something  that  he  opened  my  eyes  to. 

Then  there’s  Beth,  my  spiritual  friend.  She  came 
up  to  me  one  day  and  said,  “You  know  I pray  for  you 
every  morning.”  Well,  I,  I had  to  sit  down,  I was  just 
so  shocked.  But  what  a wonderful  thing.  She  saw 
what  I needed,  and  I didn’t  know  I needed  it  myself. 
Her  friendship  has  been  a source  of  great  blessing  ever 
since. 

I’ll  conclude  with  my  friend  Mike,  who  did  his  law 
clerkship  in  a very  posh  firm  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London 
and  joined  the  firm  where  I was  working  and  became 
a close  friend  of  mine.  One  day  he  casually  remarked, 
“You’ve  got  a funny  limp,”  which  I had  because  I’d 
been  slightly  disabled  by  a childhood  illness.  He  said, 
“You’re  just  like  the  Penguin  in  Batman.  I ought  to 
call  you  Penguin.”  Well  now,  it’s  all  right  if  someone 
comes  up  and  says  “I  pray  for  you  every  morning.”  But 


suppose  they  just  tell  you  you  are  like  the  Penguin  in 
Batman?  However,  it  was  important,  because  it 
helped  me  not  to  feel  sorry  for  myself;  it  helped  me 
also  to  overcome  a slight  embarrassment  that  I quite 

"Potentiality  is  as  important  a 
dimension  of  our  lives  as  actuality." 

often  feel,  and  so  I’ve  playfully  adopted  the  personal- 
ity of  Penguin,  and  my  children  send  me  post  cards  of 
Penguins  whenever  they’re  near  an  aquarium  or  some- 
thing that  reminds  them  of  penguins  and  of  me.  In  its 
way,  this  is  a great  comfort. 

So  these  are  some  of  my  friends.  I’ve  just  given 
you  thumbnail  sketches.  Each  has  given  me  some- 
thing. You  can  find  people  in  your  life  who’ve  done 
the  same  for  you.  Now  what  I’ve  learned  about 
friendship  from  these  relationships  is  first  that 
friendship  grows  organically,  like  a plant  or  perhaps 
wine  or  even  cheese.  It  matures,  slowly  and  over  time 
and  you  can’t  rush  it.  (One  of  the  lessons  of  the 
farm.)  The  second  thing  is,  I think  you  need  a variety 
of  friends.  One  friend  can  be  very  burdensome.  I 
don’t  really  believe  in  having  one  great,  close  friend. 
On  the  other  hand  too  many  friends  and  that 
maturing  process  can’t  take  place.  But  we  are 
creatures  of  various  needs.  Our  friends  answer  the 
different  needs  that  we  have,  and  we  need  a group  of 
them.  The  reason  for  that,  and  this  is  my  third  point, 
is  that  your  friends  show  you  the  possibilities  and  the 
realities  that  you  have  in  yourself,  and  those  possibili- 
ties and  realities  are  not  always  pleasant  ones.  You 
have  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  (Another 
part  of  the  farm  experience  is  the  growth  model  of 
understanding.) 

So  friendship  arises  out  of  a complimentarity,  out 
of  our  own  lack  of  self-sufficiency.  Friends  are  very 
often  enjoyable  because  they  have  things  that  we 
ourselves  don’t,  so  that  there’s  a kind  of  reciprocal 
relationship.  Friendship  is  a giving  and  a receiving 
relationship;  it’s  a sharing,  and  that’s  a very  important 
part  of  its  definition. 

So  what  is  friendship  for?  Pretending  to  a classical 
education,  I went  back  and  asked  Aristotle  who 
replied  that  there  are  two  spurious  reasons  for 
friendship  which  appear  to  be  sound  ones.  One  is 
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personal  gratification,  that  is  to  say,  pleasure,  and  the 
other  is  personal  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  profit. 

Those  clearly  are  self-centered  and  exploitive  bases 
for  relationship.  But  Aristotle  says  that  what 
distinguishes  friendship  from  relationships  of  this  kind 
is  that  friends  have  a mutual  desire  for  the  other’s 
good.  And  he  suggests  that  a mutual  desire  for  the 
other’s  good  is  the  basis  upon  which  friendship  rests 
and  which  distinguishes  friendship  from  other  forms 
of  human  association.  Therefore,  unfashionable 
though  it  is,  I think  we  can  apply  some  of  the  words 
that  come  to  us  from  the  classical  tradition  to 
friendship. 

Friendship  is  a noble  experience.  It’s  a transform- 
ing experience.  It’s  a humane  experience.  It  is  a 
fulfilling  experience.  And  since  what  defines  it  is  a 
desire  for  the  other’s  good,  it  is  ego-denying.  This 
brings  us  to  the  religious  aspect  of  what  I want  to  say, 
because  denying  the  ego  seems  to  me  to  be  the  basis  of 
spiritual  progress.  And  if  friendship  has  the  nature 
which  I’m  suggesting  it  has,  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to 
say  that  friendship  itself  is  part  of  the  redemptive 
intention  of  God  for  the  world.  Therefore  it’s  very 
important  and  something  which  we  should  study 
deeply  to  improve  and  to  enjoy. 

Our  society  is  called  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  we 
must  now  see  if  we  can  relate  a Society  of  Friends  to 
these  more  general  considerations  about  friendship. 
Originally,  you  may  know,  in  the  1640s  the  forerun- 


"...friendship  grows  organically,  like 
a plant  or  perhaps  wine  or  cheese." 

ners  to  Friends  were  called  the  Children  of  Light,  a 
term  which  comes  from  the  letter  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans  and  occurs  in  one  or  two  other  places  throughout 
the  New  Testament.  The  choice  of  the  phrase, 
Children  of  Light,  was  a sign  that  these  Friends 
regarded  themselves  as  a revival  of  the  early  Church. 
Then  again  in  the  1650s  after  George  Fox’s  experi- 
ence before  Justice  Bennett  of  Derby,  Friends 
introduced  themselves  as  “the  people  in  scorn  called 
Quakers.”  The  name  Society  of  Friends,  I think  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn,  was  not  common  until  the 
1780s.  It  is  not  a part  of  original  Quakerism  at  all. 
And  my  guess  is  that  it  comes  from  the  influence  of 


the  Moravian  Brethren  upon  the  Methodist  move- 
ment and  thence  on  the  Society  of  Friends  to  distin- 
guish a group  of  people  which  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
whole  of  the  community.  The  Moravians  use  the 
phrase  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  — a small  cell  within  the 
Church.  And  so  the  Society  of  Friends  is  a group 
within  a larger  group.  The  words  of  John  Woolman 
put  this  point,  words  that  I’m  sure  are  familiar  to  you, 
though  I’ve  not  yet  so  far  had  a chance  to  see  whether 
they  are  in  your  Discipline.  Woolman  writes  “I  found 
no  narrowness  respecting  Sects  and  Opinions  but 
believe  that  sincere  upright-hearted  people  of  every 
society  who  truly  love  God  were  accepted  of  Him.” 
Now  the  word  “society”  there  refers  to  particular 
religious  societies  like  Moravians,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  the  emphasis  is  on 
being  part  of  a whole  rather  than  the  whole.  And  so 
the  phrase  “Society  of  Friends”  came  into  use.  But  it 
harks  back  to  the  beginnings  because  there  are  lots  of 
references  in  the  early  Quaker  writings  to  Friends 
being  called  “Friends  of  Truth”  or  “Friends  in  the 
Truth”  and  various  phrases  of  that  kind. 

Now  the  phrases  ‘Friends  of  Truth’  and  ‘Friends  in 
the  Truth’  are  important  because  the  emphasis  is 
placed  not  on  our  friendship  of  one  another,  impor- 
tant though  that  may  be,  but  rather  on  our  friendship 
of  Truth.  As  Friends,  the  basis  of  our  association  is 
the  Truth,  so  that  the  fellowship  that  we  enjoy  goes 
beyond  ourselves  rather  than  arising  out  of  our  own 
experience.  In  other  words,  “Society  of  Friends”  is  an 
emphasis  upon  our  corporateness  as  a body  of  people. 
Our  nature  is  to  be  corporate,  our  calling  is  to  be 
corporate,  our  responsibilty  is  to  be  corporate.  And 
that’s  how  we  link  in  with  the  text  which  was  put  on 
the  invitation  to  Yearly  Meeting  where  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  John,  Jesus  says,  “You  did  not 
choose  me.  I chose  you.”  Now  it’s  important  to  grasp 
that  because  so  often  that  has  been  misconstrued  as 
Christians  receiving  privilege  rather  than  being  given 
responsibility.  Because  being  chosen  raises  the 
question  “Chosen  for  what.7”  You  might  not  like  what 
you  have  been  chosen  for.  So  we  have  to  be  a little 
bit  careful  about  being  chosen.  But  I think  the  point 
is  that  it  is  not  our  option  that  draws  us  into  commu- 
nity: It  is,  to  use  a Friend’s  phrase,  the  leadings  of 
God. 


(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Now,  Aristotle  saw  the  good  of  the  other  as  the 
criterion  of  friendship.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  we 
therefore  have  to  ask  what  is  the  criterion  of  the  good 
that  holds  us  together?  So  when  we  look  at  the 
implications  of  the  phrase  “Friends  of  Truth,”  where 
are  we  to  look  for  illumination?  It  was  traditionally  to 
the  Gospel  of  John  that  Friends  looked.  So  I want  to 
look  now,  and  finally,  at  friendship  in  the  Gospel  of 
John. 

The  Gospel  itself  is  a problematic  one,  as  you 
probably  know.  It’s  different  from  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke,  the  so-called  synoptic  Gospels  which  speak 
in  the  same  way  and  have  very  much  the  same 
structure.  The  language  of  John’s  gospel  is  different, 
the  themes  are  different,  and  in  a strange  sense,  the 
vision  is  different.  There  is  a hard,  tough,  dry, 
practical,  kind  of  atmosphere  in  the  synoptic  gospels, 
and  a very  definite  mystical  quality  about  John’s 
gospel,  which  of  course  is  why  it’s  always  spoken  to 
Friends.  (If  I can  break  off  for  a commercial,  there’s  a 
very  fine  book  published  by  Pendle  Hill  called  The 
Religious  Philosophy  of  Quakerism,  by  Howard  Brinton, 
which  is  a study  of  John’s  gospel  and  the  Bagavadgita, 
a beautiful,  marvelous  book.  If  you’re  interested  in 
following  up  the  mystical  dimensions  of  John’s  gospel 
from  a Friends’  standpoint,  I would  recommend  that 
you  start  with  that  book.) 

So  the  vision  in  John  is  rather  different.  It’s  easy, 
therefore,  to  dismiss  the  gospel  because  the  themes  are 
tricky  and  difficult  and  deep.  There’s  darkness  and 
light  in  stark  contrast  to  one  another.  The  gospel 
deals  very  explicitly  with  life  and  death  and  the 
separation  of  the  two.  It  deals  with  the  world  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  world  of  hard  temporal  reality  and  this 
curious  interim  state  where  the  world  of  reality  can,  if 
you  can  perceive  it,  be  infused  with  the  Spirit.  (And 
in  it  we  find  the  two  texts  which  give  the  Society  its 
name  and  they’re  very,  very  difficult;  “I  am  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.”  Friends  of  Truth.  Many 
people  find  that  a very  difficult,  troublesome  and 
exclusive  statement  and  we  have  to  wrestle  with  the 
way  in  which  our  name  goes  back  to  it.) 

The  other  one  that  I’ve  already  alluded  to,  John 
15:15,  “I  have  called  you  Friends”  — the  use  of  the 
word,  “friends.”  Those  two  are  central  texts  to  early 
Friends.  Now  if  you  come  to  the  passage  which  we’ve 


been  given  in  our  letter  of  invitation,  you  will  find 
that  we’ve  had  to  boil  down  a long  text  into  a very 
short  space  of  words.  The  difficulty  is  that  among 
Friends,  with  our  practice  of  producing  Disciplines 
that  are  one-paragraph  compendiums  of  the  thought 
distilled  out  of  a whole  row  of  books  by  particular 
Quaker  wirters,  we  never  get  the  context, ; we  never  get 
the  sequence  of  argument;  we  never  get  the 
backgound  against  which  our  favorite  texts  come. 

And  that’s  a Quaker  failing.  I could  give  you  a very 
long  lecture  on  Quaker  virtues,  but  looking  at  the  flip 
side,  I think  the  easy  theology  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we’re  too  prone  to. 

The  passages  that  we’re  considering  stand  in  a 
sequence,  and  begin  with  the  analogy  of  the  vine. 
Jesus  says  to  his  friends  at  the  last  supper,  “I  am  the 
vine,  and  you  are  the  branches.”  Now  a vine  runs 
very  deep  into  the  earth.  V ines  grow  on  very  resistant 
soil,  and  yet  they  produce  grapes  and  they  produce 
wine  which,  ever  since  the  times  of  Noah  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  human  beings.  But 
vines  go  down  into  the  depths  and  they  are  secure  and 
firm;  they  seek  out  nourishment  and  they  are  very 
hard  to  remove.  So  being  the  vine  is  an  unbreakable 
bond.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  a nourishing  bond. 
Out  of  the  roots,  out  of  the  depths  comes  life,  and  of 
course,  never  far  away  from  the  later  discourses  in  any 
of  the  gospels,  there  is  that  which  wine  symbolizes, 
the  blood  of  a dying  savior. 

Following  this  analogy  of  the  vine  there  is  the 
commandment  to  love.  “Love  one  another  as  I have 
loved  you.”  And  that’s  simply  a restatement  at  a 
different  level  of  Aristotle’s  “the  good”  of  the  other 
person.  And  so  the  theme  of  love  is  restated.  But  we 
have  to  look  carefully  because  our  being  friends  is 
conditional  upon  the  love.  That’s  what  the  words  say; 
you  can’t  be  a friend  automatically.  You  can’t  be  a 
friend  by  saying  that  you  are  a friend.  You  can  only 
be  a friend  if  your  life  shows  that  love.  I think  Jesus  is 
laying  it  on  the  line,  so  to  speak,  for  the  disciples  at 
that  point,  saying,  “Words  won’t  do;  it’s  love  that 
shows  that  you  are  the  disciples.  If  you  show  love, 
then  you  will  be  my  friends.” 

Now  that  love,  that  benificence,  that  — the  words 
fail  me  — of  other  people,  is  not  just  an  emotion.  I 
think  we  live  in  a world  where  things  are  judged  by 
emotions,  and  if  we  say,  “What  is  love?”  we  really 
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think  of  love  as  an  emotion.  But  I’m  sure  that  in 
John’s  gospel  it  stands  for  a much  wider  attitude. 

There  is  emotion  in  it,  but  it  involves  your  whole 
character,  your  whole  disposition  towards  others.  It 
involves  your  will,  your  imagination,  your  commit- 
ment. It  involves  all  aspects  of  your  personality.  Love 
is  not  just  emotion.  Love  is  a comprehensive 
dimension  of  the  soul.  And  that  I’m  sure  is  what  Jesus 
is  conveying  to  his  disciples.  Not  teaching  them, 
because  by  this  time  they  realize  what  he  is  saying  to 
them.  They  know  already. 

Then  Jesus  goes  on  in  the  text  to  point  out  that 
the  consequences  of  lives  lived  like  this  toward 
members  of  the  community  and  towards  the  wider 
world  will  be  so  sharply  at  variance  with  the  standards 
of  the  world  that  it  will  incur  the  hatred  of  the  world. 
So  if  secretly  what  you  hope  for  from  love  is  reciprocal 
love,  then  you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed,  because 


the  word  sees  love  as  a threat.  We  had  some  ministry 
last  night  from  the  Friends  who  said  that  the  basic 
opposite  of  love  is  fear.  That  really  struck  home  to 
me.  I think  that  this  comes  very  close  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  John’s  gospel  that  if  you  have  love, 
you  go  out  to  the  world.  If  you  have  fear,  love  is 
threatened  and  you  will  shrink  from  the  world.  Jesus 
said,  you  have  to  stick  with  it,  you  have  to  go  all  the 
way,  but  you  mustn’t  think  it’s  going  to  be  easy. 

Then,  finally,  this  particular  passage  ends  with  a 
call  to  witness  to  the  power  of  love,  but  in  the  power  oj 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  Jesus  finishes  this  particular 
section  by  saying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  going  to  come 
upon  you.  Now  the  key  word  in  or  the  key  passage  in 
this  sequence,  I think,  is  the  sentence,  “I  will  no 
longer  call  you  servants,  but  call  you  friends.”  In  the 
original  Greek,  there  are  a variety  of  hidden  echoes 
which  don’t  come  across  to  us  in  the  English.  And 
the  first  is,  that  the  word  that’s  translated  “servants”  is 
in  the  Greek  translated  “slave.”  So  it’s,  ‘No  longer 
will  you  be  slaves.”  Then  there  is  the  word  “king.” 
One  of  the  commentaries  said  when  we  come  to  the 
words  “king”  and  “friends,”  there  is  an  implication  in 


Hellenistic  Greek  that  kings  have  friends  of  special, 
unofficial  status  in  whom  they  reposed  their  confi- 
dence and  whose  advice  they  sought  apart  from  the 
official  structures  of  the  state.  So  a friend  of  the  king 
was  a well-known  feature  of  the  politics  of  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  world.  Therefore,  when  you  come 
across  phrases  in  the  Bible  like  “Abraham  who  was 
called  a friend  of  God,”  the  implication  is  not  just 
friendship  with  one  another,  friendship  with  an 
individual,  but  friendship  with  someone  of  a special 
status.  So  hidden  underneath  the  words  there  is  a 
special  implication  that  those  who  hear  have  been 
called  for  special  responsibility  in  the  world. 

I offer  you  that  thought  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  between  a slave  and  a friend  of  a king  there  is 
a very  wide  chasm  and  it  is  there  we  find  the  transfor- 
mation. This  passage  is  about  being  transformed  and 
being  transformed  by  the  power  of  love.  So  if  you 


take  Jesus’  words,  “I  have  called  you  friends,”  and  we 
look  at  them  against  the  background  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  begin  to  find  that  the  respon- 
sibility to  which  we  are  called,  the  special  task  which 
is  laid  upon  us  as  Friends,  goes  much  wider  that  the 
normal  enjoyment  of  friendship. 

John’s  gospel  is  about  transformations  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from 
respect  to  love  and,  (what  I spoke  about  originally 
when  talking  about  my  own  experience  of  the  farm) 
from  potentiality  into  reality,  becoming  what  God 
would  have  you  become.  There  is  a story  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Luke  where  Jesus  comes  to  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  to  begin  his  ministry.  He  takes 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  reads  those  famous 
words,  “I  come  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  and 
release  to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
liberty  to  the  oppressed”  and  proclaiming  the 
“acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 

So  when  we  think  about  friendship  and  we  think 
about  friendship  with  one  another  and  we  think  about 
what  is  involved  in  being  a friend  of  God,  our  model 
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(Friendship:  continued  from  page  49) 
is  the  model  of  personal  relationships.  We’ve  learned 
from  the  relationships  we’ve  had  with  others.  But 
those,  so  to  speak,  inexorably,  draw  us  into  a sense  of 
corporate  life,  or  corporate  identity,  of  corporate  love, 
and  of  corporate  calling.  And  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  this  sense  of  corporate  identity  can  be  lived 
out.  There  are  particular  Quaker  ways  to  do  with 
personal  transformations  and  our  own  unique  style  of 
spirituality.  But  there  are  also  collective  ones,  the 
ways  we  live  with  one  another,  the  way  we  have  a 
sense  of  our  own  identity  as  Friends.  So  what  does  our 
tradition  say  to  us  about  each  of  these  things? 

When  we  look  at  the  writings  of  early  Friends,  and 
notably  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  we  find  a very  great 
deal  about  personal  transformation,  and  I reckon 
these  accounts  of  personal  experience  can  often  say 
much  to  us  today.  They  describe  the  lives  of  people 
who  were  the  victims  of  despondency  and  despair, 
with  low  self-esteem,  preoccupied  with  themselves 
and  their  woes.  But  these  things  were  not  mollified  or 
re-inforced  or  treated  with  understanding.  These 
folks  who  were  ‘reached’  by  a Quaker  preacher  met 
with  a ‘convincement’  a rather  uncomfortable 
religious  experience  which  recognised  the  condition 
but  asserted  that  there  was  a real  possibility  of 
significant  change.  The  Light,  which  was  encoun- 
tered in  a convincement,  gave  one  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  present,  and  a very  clear  vision  of  future 
possibilities. 

Moreover,  it  led  to  a fresh  start  and  new  habits,  in 
other  words,  a conversion  of  life.  You  learned  by  your 
experiences  as  seen  in  the  Light  of  Christ  himself  as 
your  companion  and  helper,  and  to  the  degree  that 
you  were  faithful  to  the  Light  — lived  up  to  your 
measure  of  it,  as  they  said  — you  were  granted  more. 
What  is  important  about  this  conception  is  that 
though  arduous,  the  converted  life  was  allowed  to  find 
its  proper  pace,  and  due  time  was  allowed  for  its 
development. 

We  sometimes  forget  in  an  electronic  age  that  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  as  Koyama  has  it,  is  a five-mile-an- 
hour  God.  The  image  of  the  23rd  Psalm  is  of  a 
shepherd  not  an  astronaut.  The  Light  is  the  Word 
and  is  also  the  Shepherd.  The  path  of  conversion  was 
the  road  in  which  one  was  led,  and  hence  the 
hallowed  Quaker  term  ‘leading.’  It  is  important  to 


note  that  the  chapter  which  our  invitation  quoted 
ends  with  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
continuing  presence  of  the  unseen  Christ. 

There  is  another  dimension  also.  In  no  sense  can 
we  understand  these  words  from  the  Last  Supper  as 
being  applicable  solely  to  us  as  individuals.  Early 
Friends  were  a community  of  the  transformed,  and 
would  have  looked  askance  at  the  value  we  place  on 
diversity  of  experience,  as  if  it  took  priority  over  the 
experience  of  the  group,  which  individuals  were 
invited  to  share  at  their  option.  No,  like  the 
Disciples  after  Easter,  they  formed  a community  of 
those  who  had  been  transformed  and  had  a commu- 
nity around  them  to  sustain  them  and  give  them 
vision.  As  we  can  see  from  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  community  itself,  following  the 
promise  that  it  would  be  led  into  all  truth  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  experienced  change  and  development,  new 
challenges  and  new  visions,  and  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  part  of  that  story. 

So  let  us,  finally,  turn  to  this  theme  of  collective 
transformation.  If  we  need  renewal  as  Friends,  where 
shall  we  seek  it?  I would  not  hesitate  to  say,  first,  in 
our  worship,  in  the  ministry  of  silence,  and  the 
disciplined  spoken  word.  In  our  tradition,  our 
understanding  of  discipleship  and  listening  begins  in 
the  act  of  worship,  which  is  why  meeting  is  so 
precious  to  us. 

But  sitting  in  silence  is  not  silent  worship;  the 
heart  must  be  prepared.  Together  with  our  silent 
assembly  there  is  what  we  do  in  them.  They  are 
places  for  listening  and  waiting,  of  spiritual  prepara- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  discernment.  Our  tradition  is 
quite  clear.  We  are  called  into  a community  and  into 
a relationship  which  does  not  exist  at  our  initiative. 
We  come  to  meeting  as  a body  to  meet  God. 

I fear  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  conse- 
quence, which  is  that  our  community  and  our  worship 
are  both  signs  of  a relationship  to  which  there  are  two 
sides  in  constant  dialogue,  and  it  depends  on  a sense 
of  identity  — both  what  we  understand  ourselves  to 
be,  and  who  we  think  God  is.  I do  not  think  we  can 
have  a relationship  with  a concept.  Well,  I suppose 
we  can,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  nourish  and  transform  the 
soul. 

To  return  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  we  shall 
be  renewed  because  of  our  calling,  because  of  the  task 
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God  has  for  us.  Hie  passage  from  John’s  gospel  we 
have  been  reflecting  on  is  paralleled  by  Paul  in  2 
Corinthians  5:18  and  17:  “All  this  is  from  God,  who 
through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself  and  gave  us 
this  ministry  of  reconciliation.”  Out  of  the  old,  comes 
forth  the  new.  ‘Those  who  are  in  Christ  are  a new 
creation.  The  old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new 
has  come.” 

So  we  all  go  into  the  world  in  our  different  ways, 
different  situations  and  different  callings.  We  have 
our  own  priorities,  values  and  concerns.  But  we  are 
all  of  us,  I think,  concerned  with  transformations, 
bringing  in  the  new  age,  carrying  out  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  The  keynote  passage,  by  which  we 
were  invited  to  come  to  Yearly  Meeting  assures  us 
that  this  is  what  God  intends  for  the  world,  and  that 
we  have  our  place  in  that  realization.  We  are  called 
to  be  God’s  Friends.  Individually  and  together,  let  us 
seek  that  renewal  which  will  enable  us  to  live  up  to 
our  calling. 

Friends  for  30® 
Words 

Responding  to  the  Query  for  the 
Ninth  Month 

by  Tom  Head  from  Multnomah  Meeting* s 
Newsletter , September  1990 

In  what  ways  does  our  Meeting  help  to  develop  the 
spiritual  lives  of  our  children  and  of  all  of  our  members 
and  attenders ? How  do  we  share  our  deepest  beliefs  with 
our  children  and  with  one  another? 

For  me,  these  queries  lead  to  other  queries:  what 
do  we  expect  of  our  “spiritual  lives?”  What  are  “our 
deepest  beliefs?”  How  do  deep  beliefs  form,  how  are 
they  nurtured? 

While  Quakers  generally  avoid  the  systematic 
summaries  of  belief  found  in  creeds,  we  sometimes  fail 
to  offer  a good  substitute  for  the  useful  role  that  such 


statements  of  faith  can  play  in  religious  education  at 
home  and  in  the  Meeting.  We  sometimes  fall  back  on 
a few  insightful  but  overly  used  quotations  from 
George  Fox.  However  compelling,  these  few  phrases 
hardly  make  up  the  kind  of  deep  understanding 
needed  to  develop  adequately  the  spiritual  dimension 
in  our  own  lives  and  in  our  world  at  large.  Would  we 
benefit  from  plunging  the  depths  further,  from  giving 
greater  priority  to  spiritual  growth?  Do  we  need  to 
make  more  room  in  our  lives  for  deep  beliefs?  I do. 

I would  like  to  recommend  one  book  that  has 
spoken  to  my  own  need  to  better  understand  the 
spiritual  dimension  as  it  is  experienced  in  the  life  of  a 
family.  It  is  Finding  God  at  Home:  Family  Life  as 
Spiritual  Discipline  by  Ernest  Boyer,  Jr.  (Harper  & Row 
paperback,  1988).  Boyer  is  especially  helpful  as  he 
discusses  the  imbalances  between  what  he  calls  “life 
on  the  edge”  (the  spirituality  of  the  desert,  the  life  of 
contemplation,  the  life  of  individual  growth  and 
fulfillment)  and  “life  at  the  center”  (the  spirituality  of 
everyday  concerns,  the  demands  of  family,  “the  long 
strain  and  difficulty  of  a life  lived  for  another”).  It  is 
not  a snappy  how-to  book  with  10  easy  steps.  It  is,  in 
keeping  with  this  month’s  query,  one  person’s  sharing 
of  his  deepest  beliefs.  I have  learned  from  the  content 
of  his  book,  but  I have  also  learned  from  the  way  that 
Boyer  has  told  his  story.  He  offers  a good  model  of 
sharing  deep  beliefs. 


Margaret  Qottlieb,  Judy  and  Bill  M atchett,  University 
Meeting.  Photo  by  Norman  Pasche. 
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NPYM  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Friends  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
gathered  in  our  18th  annual  session,  meeting 
for  a second  year  at  Pacific  Lutheran 
University  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  July  12- 
15,  1990.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we 
chose  a theme  for  our  annual  session: 

“Servants  no  longer  — I have  called  you 
friends”  (John  15:  12-17).  We  explored  the 
deep  significance  of  this  Gospel  passage  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  our  Friend  in  Resi- 
dence, John  Punshon,  Quaker  Studies  Tutor 
at  Woodbrooke  College  in  Birmingham, 

England. 

When  Jesus  said,  “I  have  called  you 
friends,”  it  implied  a special  responsibility. 

In  the  process  of  transformation  from  servant 
to  friends  we  are  becoming  what  God  would 
have  us  become.  Friendship  is  fulfilling,  noble, 
ego-denying  and  transforming.  Ego  denial  leads  to  spiritual  growth.  John  Punshon  reminded  us  that  Friends  in 
the  17  th  Century  called  themselves  Friends  of  Truth  or  Friends  in  Truth  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
18th  Century  that  Friends  called  themselves  the  Society  of  Friends.  Our  worship-sharing  groups  continued  with 
the  significance  of  friendship  and  the  expression  of  love  of  God  in  our  personal  lives. 

The  many  gifts  of  friendship  we  had  received  were  recalled  in  the  plenary  session  of  worship  which  we 
devoted  to  memorials  for  ten  Friends  who  had  died  since  our  previous  annual  session.  We  were  made  painfully 
aware  that  we  must  also  remember  and  forgive  the  faults  of  those  who  had  passed  on. 

We  were  reminded  of  our  need  to  listen  to  each  other.  This  was  made  easier  for  the  hard  of  hearing  and  for 
those  with  soft  voices  by  the  use  of  cordless  microphones  and  interpretation  into  American  Sign  Language. 

Our  session  was  attended  by  427  persons,  295  adults,  49  Junior  Friends,  and  83  children.  Eighty-six  adults  and 
children  attended  the  annual  session  for  the  first  time.  Junior  Friends  were  with  older  Friends  much  of  the  time. 
There  was  not  the  feeling  of  “we”  and  “they”  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
encompasses  a large  geographic  area.  Our  proceedings  were  enriched  by  visitors  from  even  greater  distances  — 
Canada,  England,  Switzerland,  Australia  — and  from  the  theological  distance  of  Evangelical  Friends  close  by. 
Allison  Oldham  treated  us  to  a day  in  the  office  of  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  and  the  implica- 
tion that  most  of  their  days  are  as  lively. 

When  our  Faith  and  Practice  was  published  in  1986  we  were  polarized  over  the  question,  is  marriage  “a  cove- 
nant between  two  persons  and  God”  or  “a  covenant  between  a man  and  a woman  and  God”?  This  year  we  had  a 
worship-sharing  plenary  session  answering  the  query,  “How  have  I grown  in  my  understanding  of  loving  relation- 
ships in  the  last  three  years?”  It  was  a loving  experience  and  we  shared  from  our  hearts  in  ways  that  we  could  not 
do  three  or  four  years  ago.  We  have  moved  ahead  in  our  acceptance  of  individuals  but  have  not  yet  reached 
unity  on  the  issue.  We  were  able  to  put  our  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  love  within  the  relationship  rather  than 
on  genders.  We  realized  that  a stumbling  block  for  us  is  our  unspoken  homophobia  which  underlies  our  troubled 
definition  of  marriage.  We  need  to  find  enough  love  to  overcome  our  fears;  then  the  naming  of  a same  gender 
loving  relationship  will  come  of  itself.  Meanwhile  we  are  continuing  to  wrestle  and  to  grow  in  our  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  love. 


Nancy  Yarnall  and  Qery  Hubbe,  Clerk , NPYM.  Photo  by  Norman 
Pasche, 
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That  Yearly  Meeting  plays  a significant  role  in  the  Quaker  life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  evident  in  a 
plenary  discussion  presided  over  by  the  the  Clerk  of  Ministry  and  Oversight.  Yearly  Meeting  brings  local  Friends 
into  a wider  community  where  we  work,  witness,  pray  and  conduct  our  business;  where  we  test  the  Quaker 
principles  we  use  in  the  world;  where  we  develop  future  leadership.  Suggestions  for  the  decade  to  come  were 
varied:  to  rotate  Yearly  Meeting  responsibilities  among  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups;  to  make  more 
consistent  use  of  the  good  order  of  Friends;  to  demonstrate  appreciation  for  those  doing  the  work  of  Yearly 
Meeting,  no  matter  how  routine;  to  simplify  the  accomodations  and  reduce  the  cost  of  attending  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  to  welcome  even  as  we  ponder  the  growth  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  and  whatever  implication  that  may  have  in 
years  ahead. 

To  all  who  read  this,  we  send  our  loving  greetings. 

Qery  Hubbe , Presiding  Clerk 


Celebrations  Appeal 
Dear  Editor , 

Celebrations,  a therapeutic  community  for  abused 
children,  was  introduced  to  your  readers  several  years 
ago.  I write  now  to  bring  you  up  to  date.  We  could 
use  some  Friendly  support. 

We  are  building  a wonderful  home  in  Northern 
California.  We  moved  to  the  mountains  outside  of 
Areata  six  months  ago.  We  are  all  well  and  happy 
and  healing  but  we  are  losing  financial  support  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I see  three  reasons.  First,  we’ve  just 
moved  to  this  area  and  have  not  built  a network  of 
support.  We  know  few  people  except  the  local 
Quakers  who  are  being  wonderful  emotional  and 
spiritual  support.  Second,  most  charitable  institutions 
seem  to  be  experiencing  a similar  crunch.  We  get 
letters  of  love  and  encouragement  almost  daily  from 
people  who  say  that  they  wish  they  could  send  money 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  but  they  just  don’t  have  it 
any  more.  And  third,  all  twelve  of  our  full-time 
children  are  now  legally  adopted,  thus  cutting 
government  support  dramatically.  Some  of  the 
children  are  making  remarkable  entries  into  society 
but  at  least  half  of  them  may  never  function  inde- 
pendently and  yet  there  will  be  no  state  money  to 
support  them. 

We  can  use  help  in  almost  every  form  — financial 
help  in  the  form  of  one-time  donations  or  monthly 
pledges  which  are  the  most  convenient  for  people  — 
but  there  are  many  other  ways  to  meet  our  needs  such 


as  donations  of  food,  clothing  ( especially  winter  such 
as  jackets,  boots,  gloves),  bedding  and  carpets.  And 
finally  we  need  skills  — such  as  an  electrician  (along 
with  electrical  supplies)  and  builders.  Currently  we 
are  a project  of  the  University  (Humboldt  State) 
Appropriate  Technology  Class  and  they  are  seeking 
Deep  Cell  Batteries,  Invertors  and  a water  storage 
tank  to  help  us  create  electricity. 

Thanks  so  much.  I’ve  been  meditating  a great  deal 
lately  on  how  important  it  is  to  learn  to  ask  for  help  as 
well  as  to  give  it. 

Sincerely, 
Spirit  Bradley 
P.O.  Box  4485 , Areata , CA  95521 
Message  Phone:  (707)  826-9412 

Comments  on  the  September  Issue 
Dear  Editor , 

Ned  and  I appreciated  your  editorial  in  the 
September  issue.  We  are  indeed  awash  with  war 
propaganda.  How  many  times  have  war  exercises 
served  as  distractions  from  domestic  issues  too 
distasteful  to  address! 

Regards, 
Annette  Kowal 

Dear  Editor , 

I’ve  just  been  reading  the  September  Friends 
Bulletin  and  I wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  you  are 
doing  for  us  in  issue  after  issue.  Thank  you. 

Love, 

Alice  Miles,  Olympia  Meeting 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Dear  Editor, 

A resounding  Brava!  to  your  editorial  in  this 
month’s  Friends  Bulletin,  "To  Labor  for  an  Inward 
Stillness." 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  UFM’s  letter  to  the 
President  and  to  the  press. 

In  Peace, 
Ted  Thompson 
University  Friends  Meeting 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

In  keeping  with  our  traditional  testimony  of  peace,  we 
at  University  Friends  Meeting  ( Quaker ) see  the  enormous 
build-up  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  Middle  East 
as  a probable  trigger  for  a disastrous  war. 

We  view  this  situation  as  a result  of  the  United  States 
acting  unilaterally  as  a self-appointed  world’s  police  force. 

We  regard  with  horror  the  idea  of  any  lives  being 
sacrificed  over  oil.  We  strongly  disapprove  of  economic 
sanctions  which  will  only  deprive  children  of  food  and  the 
sick  of  medicine. 

We  call  on  you,  Mr.  President,  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from  the  area  and  to  resolve 
this  crisis  by  mediation  and  diplomacy  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations . 

Thank  you. 

In  Peace, 
Warren  Ostrom,  Clerk 
University  Friends  Meeting 

Dear  Editor, 

Daniel  Seeger’s  reflection  on  Friends  practice  of 
discernment,  “How  do  we  know  what  we  claim  to 
know?”  leads  me  to  further  thoughts.  A most 
instructive  example  of  “the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enact  Truth  in  our  lives  both  personally  and 
communally”  is  found  in  the  generations  of  Quakers 
laboring  over  the  slavery  issue. 

I find  a parallel  between  the  practices  of  Friend’s 
discernment  of  the  personal  and  communal  evil  of 
slavery,  and  current  discernment  of  our  personal  and 
communal  relationship  to  nature  as  exploitation. 
(Exploitation:  “utilization  for  profit”  and  “selfish 
utilization.”)  Slavery  was  a special  case  of  exploita- 
tion, one  group  of  God’s  creatures  exploited  another 
human  group.  Currently  we  have  the  general  case, 
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exploitation  of  all  nature  by  humans.  In  both 
instances  Friends  searched  their  Bibles  without 
notable  success  for  directions  calling  for  changes  in 
their  behavior. 

In  both  cases,  Friends  did  rely  and  now  must  rely 
on  their  practice  of  discernment.  During  one  hundred 
years  of  Quaker  meetings  seeking  the  will  of  God 
concerning  exploitation  of  humans,  the  practice  of 
discernment  was  certainly  informed  by  the  real  life 
experiences  of  slaves  and  slave  owners.  Similarly, 
current  practice  of  discernment  is  now  informed  by 
our  knowledge  of  human  effects  on  the  earth’s  air, 
water,  and  soil,  and  by  our  relationships  with  all  of 
God’s  plants  and  other  creatures. 

Daniel  Seeger  identified  four  divisive  issues.  Let 
our  practices  of  discernment  be  informed  by  the 
reality  and  the  beauty  of  all  of  God’s  creation.  Let  us 
“attune  ourselves  to  something  beyond  ourselves,  to 
some  pure  principle  of  universal  good,  to  the  will  of 
God.”  Movement  toward  our  corporate  agreement  to 
end  our  human  exploitation  of  nature,  is  movement 
to  heal  our  divisions. 

Sincerely, 
William  M.  Alexander, 
San  Luis  Obispo  Worship  Qroup 


Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 
Northern  California 
1991  Conference 
“The  Loving  Response: 

Compassion  or  Compulsion ?” 
with  conference  leader  Clare  Morris 
February  15  to  18 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
for  more  information,  please  write  to: 

Eve  Daniels 
P.O.  Box  212 
Trinidad,  CA  95570 


University  Friends  Meeting  of  Seattel, 
Washington  is  celebrating  its  50th  Anni- 
versary as  a Monthly  Meeting  on  Saturday, 
December  1,  1990. 

We  extend  an  invitation  to  all  interested  Friends 
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to  join  us  in  reminiscenses  at  4 p.m.,  a potluck  at  5:30 
and  Meeting  for  Worship  at  7. 

On  Sunday  Dec.  2 we  will  continue  our  celebra- 
tion  with  “Envisioning  the  Future”  at  9:30  a.m. 
followed  by  our  regular  1 1 o’clock  Meeting  for 
Worship  and  a light  lunch  at  12:30. 

Any  Friends  wishing  overnight  hospitality  please 
contact  Debbie  Gottlieb  at  (206)  547-6449. 


The  Silent  Retreat 
Dorian  Petri  and  Susan  Rickert 
November  16-18,  1990 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
(408)  336-8333 

The  Word  as  Seed 
The  Year  End  Retreat 
with 

M arybeth  Webster 
Dec.  27,  1990 -Jan.  1,1991 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
(408)  336-8333 


Southern  California  News  of 
Meetings 

by  Lois  Vincent , San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting 

Orange  County  Meeting  reports  that  a project  of 
distributing  pamphlets  about  conscientious  objection 
to  high  schools,  to  be  available  alongside  recruiting 
materials  from  the  military  branches,  has  met  with 
considerable  success.  This  meeting  has  approved  a 
minute  vigorously  supporting  the  Helsinki  2000 
Appeal  urging  all  governments  to  1 ) Ban  interna- 
tional weapons  sales;  2)  Remove  all  troops  from 
foreign  soil;  3)  Cease  all  covert  and  paramilitary 
intervention;  4)  Abolish  standing  national  armed 
forces,  and  5)  Reinvest  resources  previously  commit- 
ted to  the  foregoing  in  human  and  environmental 
needs. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  is  scheduling  a class  on  parenting 
for  families  of  the  meeting  to  be  led  by  Jane  Peers. 


Their  First-Day  school  classes  are  studying  Quakerism 
at  their  own  level. 

La  Jolla  Friends  have  been  supporting  and  active 
in  the  San  Diego  Peace  Resource  Center  since  its 
inception,  and  it  is  now  celebrating  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  on  Sunday  October  21  with  an 
Open  House.  Their  meetinghouse  now  houses  an 
office  for  the  work  of  the  Service  Committee  in  south 
central  Los  Angeles. 

Claremont  Meeting  is  actively  collecting  school 
supply  kits  for  school  children  in  Nicaragua.  Their 
Unity  with  Nature  committee  has  secured  and  is 
selling  string  bags  to  replace  plastic  and  paper  at  the 
marketplace.  Their  Weekly  Notices  asks  for  Friends  to 
“share  with  us  all  something  wonderful  that  has 
happened  to  you  recently  ...  so  that  we  may  all  share 
your  joy.” 

Something  wonderful  happened  at  San  Fernando 
Valley  Meeting  when  Sunday  morning  Worship  was 
dedicated  to  welcoming  a baby  — a new  person. 
Imagine  the  joy  of  this  meeting  which  had  for  a long 
time  consisted  mostly  of  aging  retirees.  The  beautiful 
sleeping  infant  of  less  than  three  weeks  was  passed 
from  arms  to  arms  and  all  present  signed  a Certificate 
of  Welcome  (which  had  been  elegantly  calligraphed 
by  Pat  Wolff). 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  is  supporting  a petition 
from  the  Quaker  US/USSR  Committee  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  leaders  supporting  the  legalization  of 
conscientious  objection  and  the  making  available  of 
alternative  service. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  takes  part  in  a Friday  vigil 
to  promote  peaceful,  diplomatic  resolution  to  the  Gulf 
crisis,  and  protest  the  U.S.  role  there,  held  on 
alternate  Fridays  across  from  the  Pasadena  Mall  in 
Pasadena.  This  vigil  is  sponsored  by  the  Mideast  Task 
Force  of  AFSC  and  endorsed  by  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 

This  meeting  will  be  honored  to  host  the  noted 
John  Punshon,  Quaker  teacher  and  historian  at 
Orange  Grove  meetinghouse,  Sunday  2 December  at 
4 p.m. 
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Report  of  Arizona  Half- 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Its 
Meetings'  Life 

by  Marie  Clark,  Phoenix  Meeting 

Over  one  hundred  persons  attended  Arizona  Half- 
Yearly  Meeting  hosted  by  Flagstaff  Meeting  October 
5-7  at  Emmanuel  Pines  Camp  near  Prescott.  Atten- 
dee felt  the  Saturday  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  was  a 
very  “gathered”  meeting.  With  the  theme  “Steward- 
ship” the  discussion  topics  were  History  and  Prospects 
for  Energy  Independence,  How  to  be  Friendly  in  an 
Unfriendly  World,  and  What  Do  I Give  To  and  Seek 
From  My  Meeting?  Cynthia  Taylor  reported  there 
would  be  an  AFSC/IMYM  joint  project  caravan  in 
the  Tucson  area  around  Christmas.  The  closing 
Meeting  for  Worship  ended  with  the  children  and 
Young  Friends  bringing  the  gift  of  thoughtful  queries 
about  Friends’  action  regarding  the  environment  and 
the  planet  which  they  developed  in  their  worship 
sharing.  Several  Junior  Young  Friends  and  Young 
Friends  are  planning  activities  this  winter. 

Tempe  Monthly  Meeting  held  a special  called 
Meeting  for  Business  October  14th  for  approval  to 
proceed  with  the  building  of  their  new  Meetinghouse. 
They  then  broke  ground  at  the  site,  celebrating  the 
decision.  Members  and  attenders  will  participate  in 
the  building  process  to  speed  up  the  construction, 
lessen  the  cost,  and  help  build  a community  spirit. 
Thornton  and  Norma  Price  have  returned  to  Tempe 
for  a few  months  so  he  can  serve  as  their  general 
contractor. 

Tempe  Meeting  adults  meet  once  a month  to 
watch  and  discuss  Joseph  Campbell’s  and  Bill  Moyer’s 
Power  of  Myth  video.  Phoenix  Meeting  has  also 
studied  this  series.  The  Religious  Education  Commit- 
tee of  Tempe  Meeting  has  planned  a set  coordinated 
curriculum  for  their  two  First-Day  school  classes  (K-3 
and  4th-6th)  to  be  used  September  through  Decem- 
ber. They  are  using  materials  from  The  Friendly  Seed 
on  Challenges  of  Living  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Unitarian  materials  on  the  peace 
testimony.  The  two  junior-high  attenders  meet 
separately  or  with  the  4th-6th  group.  The  children 
will  prepare  a Christmas  pageant.  The  committee  is 


planning  an  intergenerational  communication 
workshop  in  early  *91  with  outside  speakers. 

Pima  Meeting’s  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  has  a Refugee  Concerns  Committee  under 
its  care.  The  Meeting  approved  acceptance  of 
refugees  in  the  Meetinghouse  guest  suite  and  have 
already  hosted  their  first  guests.  Pima  Meeting  has  a 
very  active  Senior  Options  and  Choices  Committee. 
They  have  prepared  a list  of  Meeting  members  and 
attenders  who  have  volunteered  to  help  the  Seniors  in 
many  ways. 

Phoenix  Meeting  is  discussing  Forming  Spiritual 
Base  Communities  in  the  USA  based  on  a pamphlet  of 
that  name.  This  follows  such  topics  as  Homophobia, 
Sexuality,  and  Quaker  Marriage.  These  discussions 
provide  information,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  an 
additional  way  of  getting  to  know  one  another. 

Out  of  concerns  of  a long-time  attender  at 
Flagstaff  Meeting,  Dave  Healey  instigated  Habitat  for 
Humanity’s  coming  to  Flagstaff.  Several  Meeting 
members  are  now  actively  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  are  participating  in  the  affiliating  process. 


by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley  Meeting 


Letter  to  a Universalist,  Pendle  Hill 
pamphlet  #285  by  John  Punshon. 

In  the  belief  that  open  communication  between 
Christian  and  Universalist  Quakers  is  essential,  John 
Punshon,  in  Letter  to  a Universalist,  forthrightly  argues 
against  the  idea  that  the  true  Quaker  tradition  is 
Universalist.  Some  of  the  arguments  are  better  than 
others,  but  all  challenge  Universalists  to  consider 
their  position  more  carefully. 

Punshon’s  basic  argument  is  that  Quakers  — 
including  George  Fox  — were  traditionally  Chris- 
tians, believing  in  the  risen  Christ,  and  that  today  the 
majority  of  Quakers  (the  evangelicals)  are  still 
Christians.  In  order  to  avoid  acknowledging  this, 
Universalists  have  selectively  excluded  important 
historical  documents  — such  as  Fox’s  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbados  — from  the  Disciplines  of 
many  unprogrammed  meetings.  Universalists  now 
claim  that  Fox  was  culture-bound,  that  while  his 
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experience  was  real,  it  needs  interpretation  in  order  to 
be  understandable  in  the  modern  world. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Punshon,  Universalists, 
having  concluded  that  truth  is  in  every  religion,  allow 
bits  and  pieces  of  faith  from  every  part  of  the  globe  to 
find  a place  within  Quakerism.  And,  in  adopting 
these  alien  ideas,  we  also  reinterpret  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  believers  from  these  faiths  would  not 
recognize  their  doctrine  in  our  hands. 

Punshon  does  not  see  how  the  diversity  and 
syncretism  of  current  unprogrammed  meetings  can 
provide  a basis  for  a community  of  living  faith.  Is  it, 
he  asks,  meaningful  to  say  that  we  believe  that  there 
is  “that  of  God  in  everyone,”  if  we  don’t  know  what  is 
meant  by  “that”  and  “God”?  (p.  18)  Indeed,  we  seem 
to  have  reached  a point  where  one  can  believe  almost 
anything  and  be  a Quaker.  As  a result,  “The  ministry 
is  bland,  the  elders  do  not  know  where  they  are,  the 
children’s  committee  has  not  got  a clue  about  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be  doing.”  (p.  17) 

Punshon  offers  no  solution,  but  he  does  raise 
serious  questions  about  whether,  as  he  puts  it,  a 
religion  based  on  no  more  than  “saws  and  maxims” 
can  long  endure.  This  pamphlet  should  cause  every 
Universalist  to  consider  seriously  where  the  unpro- 
grammed  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  heading. 

Memorial  Minutes 

Dorothy  Saunders 

Claremont  Friends  could  always  count  on  Dorothy 
Saunders  being  in  Meeting  for  Worship  — a quiet, 
gentle  presence,  her  snow  white  hair  gathered  in  a 
bun  on  top  of  her  head,  her  gray-blue  eyes  sparkling 
with  quiet  humor. 

Dorothy  was  born  September  2, 1896  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  and  died  December  6,  1989.  She 
spent  her  growing-up  years  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
until  1922  when  she  married  and  eventually  came  to 
Claremont  in  1931  when  her  husband  became  part  of 
the  Scripps  College  faculty.  During  those  years  she 
raised  two  sons,  Allen  and  David,  who  survive  her 
along  with  her  daughters-in-law,  Helen  and  Fran, 
several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Claremont 
Church  (now  United  Church  of  Christ)  and  began  to 
attend  Claremont  Meeting  when  it  was  held  in  the 
Louise  Roberts  Room  of  that  church.,  She  soon 
became  an  active  member,  contributing  to  the  life  of 
the  Meeting  in  a variety  of  ways  as  a member  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  and  clerk  of  the  Visiting 
Committee. 

She  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  her  own 
personal  concern  for  Friends  who  might  be  alone  at 
holiday  times  — her  delicious  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  and  her  pleasure  in  bringing 
Friends  and  attenders  — old  and  new  — together  for 
supper  parties  in  her  home  throughout  the  year.  She 
continued  this  hospitality  into  her  early  90s  — almost 
until  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  the  1960s  when  she  herself  was  in  her  60s,  she 
went  to  Pendle  Hill  and  out  of  that  year  came  her 
special  interest  and  talent  in  pottery  work.  In 
addition  to  her  own  creativity,  she  became  a gifted 
ceramics  teacher  for  several  young  people  in  the 
Meeting  who  came  to  know  her  as  a special  friend  as 
well  as  teacher. 

Throughout  the  years,  Dorothy’s  friendship  was 
steadfast  and  caring  and  she  is  greatly  missed. 

Teru  Togas aki 

Teru  Togasaki  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  April 
16,  1907.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  later  from  the  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco  Medical  School.  She 
began  her  general  practice  in  Sacramento  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Japanese  women  doctors  there. 

During  World  War  II  Teru  worked  in  the  hospital 
clinic  at  the  Poston,  Arizona  Relocation  Center. 
Though  she  felt  the  relocation  was  very  wrong  and 
she  spoke  strongly  about  it,  her  willingness  to  serve 
others  helped  her  to  focus  on  the  positive  aspects  of 
her  experience  there  rather  than  on  the  destructive. 

From  1947  to  the  mid-sixties  Teru  resided  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  where  she  continued  her  medical 
practice,  and  where  she  attended  Honolulu  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  1949  she  joined  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  by  convincement.  She  saw  the  meeting  for 
worship  as  a place  to  seek  the  peace  that  moves  us 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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(Memorial  Mimttes:  continued  from  page  57) 
beyond  discrimination.  Teru  was  active  as  a volun- 
teer  with  the  Salvation  Army  to  aid  disadvantaged 
youth,  worked  towards  prison  reform  for  women,  and 
served  as  President  of  the  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Teru  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  her  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  was  transferred  to  San 
Francisco  Monthly  Meeting  on  February  13,  1967. 

She  retired  from  her  medical  practice  in  1972  but 
remained  active  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  community  programs.  Over  the  years  Teru 
served  San  Francisco  Friends  in  a gentle,  quiet 
manner.  She  was  a reader  of  queries,  served  on  the 
Adult  Religious  Education  Committee,  and  spent  one 
year  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee.  Perhaps 
most  Friends  now  remember  her  as  a tireless  worker 
on  the  Hospitality  Committee. 

She  died  in  San  Francisco  on  March  5,  1990, 
survived  by  her  brothers  and  sisters.  We  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  life  of  this  loving  woman,  so  dedicated 
to  alleviating  the  suffering  of  others,  and  we  ask  God’s 
blessing  on  all  those  who  work  so  quietly  and  lovingly 
on  our  behalf. 

Lynn  Franzen 

Lynn  Franzen  died  on  November  24,  1989  in 
Mesa,  Arizona.  She  was  among  the  most  active  and 
supportive  members  of  Tempe  Monthly  Meeting, 
Tempe,  Arizona,  serving  on  the  Education  Commit' 
tee,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  and  Treasurer. 

Lynn  was  a graduate  of  Antioch  College  and 
worked  with  the  AFSC  for  10  years  in  Public 
Relations,  and  10  years  with  William  Penn  Charter 
School.  She  was  a very  active  member  of  Abington 
Friends  before  moving  to  Mesa  in  1980.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  Max  L.  Franzen,  her  children 
Sally  Zimmerman  Weiss  of  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
Jonathan  Zimmerman  of  California,  David  Zimmer- 
man of  Denver  and  seven  grandchildren. 


Singing  in  Meeting 

by  Elise  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting 

Kenneth  Boulding  and  I found  delight  in  singing 
hymns  together  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  court- 
ship. Imagine  my  dismay  on  visiting  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  Conservative  on  our  honeymoon  (this  was 
1941)  to  discover  that  singing  was  forbidden  on  the 
school  grounds  of  Olney,  the  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding 
School!  I remember  we  were  led  to  a place  in  the 
woods  on  the  edge  of  the  school  grounds  where  it  was 
safe  to  sing. 

My  delight  in  worship  from  the  silence  of  the  heart 
and  my  delight  in  worshipping  God  with  song  have 
periodically  confronted  each  other  all  my  adult  life  as 
a Quaker.  As  a child  I was  the  lustiest  hymn  singer  in 
the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  I attended  for  several 
years  — as  Kenneth  was  surely  the  lustiest  hymn 
singer  in  his  Methodist  Sunday  School!  I wasn’t 
always  sure  God  heard  me  when  I was  praying,  but  I 
always  knew  God  heard  me  when  I was  singing. 

There  are  things  that  cannot  be  said.  They  have  to  be 
sung. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  a great  delight  to  be  a 
member  of  a Meeting  in  which  Friends  sometimes  sing 
out  of  the  silence.  Psalms  have  been  sung  in  our 
Meeting,  as  have  old  and  familiar  Quaker  and 
Methodist  hymns.  We  are  especially  blessed  with  the 
voice  of  Susan  Hubbard,  our  Quaker  minstrel.  Her 
songs  come  straight  from  her  own  spirit  and  ours,  from 
the  heights  and  depths  and  ordinariness  of  daily  life. 
Her  second  tape,  “The  Things  You  Need,”  begins  with 
the  song  every  mother  has  sung  in  her  heart  when  the 
first  child  has  left  home  to  go  to  school,  “Have  you 
got  your  toothbrush. . . ?”  Her  songs  capture  wonderful 
moments  like  the  time  you  see  your  spouse  (that 
familiar  character  that  you  sometimes  hardly  notice 
any  more)  unexpectedly  and  realize  that  here  is  a 
person  you  love  very  much!  (In  “You  Took  Me  By 
Surprise”).  There  is  the  sadness  of  the  lullaby  for  a 
Meeting  infant  who  did  not  survive  birth,  the 
meditative  songs  like  the  “Still  Small  Voice," 
“Candles,”  and  the  rollicking  joy  of  “Joy.” 

I like  it  best  when  I hear  these  songs  in  Meeting, 
but  it  is  also  wonderful  to  have  them  on  tape  at  home. 
At  nearly  70  I find  I have  almost  lost  my  singing  voice 
— I didn’t  expect  that  part  of  aging  — so  my  singing 
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Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

• Robert  Conrad  Erichsen  and  Claude  (Rocky) 
Hill  O’Donovan  II  were  married  September  30, 
1990,  at  City  Creek  Canyon,  Salt  Lake  City,  under 
the  care  of  Salt  Lake  Monthly  Meeting.  Both  are 
members  of  Salt  Lake  Monthly  Meeting. 


has  to  be  in  the  silence  of  the  heart.  That  makes  the 
ministry  of  song  from  Susan  and  her  brother  and  sister 
minstrels  in  the  Society  of  Friends  all  the  more 
important  to  me.  God  does  love  a good  song! 


Connie  Jump , Bookstore  Coordinator , NPYM.  Photo  by 
Norman  Pasche . 


Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL 
ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  payment  accompany- 
ing copy.  Graphic  services  available  through 
Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send  for 
information  sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and 
mechanical  requirements.  Copy  deadline:  45 
days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends 
Bulletin. 


NEED  A DESKTOP  PUBLISHER? 

The  Friends  Bulletin  desktop  publisher  is 
available  to  typeset  your  pamphlet,  manuscript, 
newsletter,  etc.  We  work  with  you  and  your 
budget.  Graphic  design,  scanning  and  modem 
services  available.  Write  or  call  us  at  Phoenix 
Type  and  Design,  Rt.  2 Box  260,  Liberty  Hill,  TX 
78642.  (512)  778-6434. 


RURAL  HEALTH  PROJECT 

Certified  medical  assistant,  RN,  or  LVN  urgently 
needed  for  community  based  mobile  medical  prac- 
tice serving  rural  low  income  people  in  Humboldt  & 
Del  Norte  Counties,  CA.  32+  hours  per  week. 
Salary  competitive  for  area.  Two  years  experience 
in  office/clinical  setting,  commitment  to  underser- 
ved, and  spirit  of  adventure  essential.  Please  send 
resume  and  letter  of  interest  to  2320  First  St., 
McKinleyville,  CA  95521 . 


The  Central  American  Committee,  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  is  offering  A Feast  of  Friendship: 
A Sanctuary  Cookbook,  third  edition.  Excellent 
Christmas  gifts;  we’ll  enclose  a card  at  request.  $7 
donation  plus  $1  requested  (or  more).  Order  from 
Elaine  Wadle,  1240  S.  Orange,  #H,  Glendale,  CA 
91204,  checks  payable  to  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 


NEW  PUBLICATION 

News  from  Native  California,  a quarterly  magazine 
devoted  to  California  Indian  culture,  history,  beliefs. 
Samples  $1.  Box  9145,  Berkeley,  CA  94709. 
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Committee 

Late  start 
Minutes 
Who  will 
Tomorrow 
Letters 
Work 
Who  can 
Next  week 
Computer 
Probably  not 
Someone 
I did 
He  is 
No  way 
Telephone 
Must  leave 
Getting  late 
Not  Thursday 
Call  up 
Write  down 
Next  time 

Beatrice  Miller , Orange  Qrove 
Meeting 
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Diane  Pasta,  Registrar,  NPYM.  Photo  by  Norman  Pasche. 


